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Introduction 

I want to thank the governor for inviting me to join you today and for his leadership on 
education. I would also like to thank the panel members for their willingness to serve. 

The Center for American Progress believes that this is the biggest education reform in 
decades. If done well^ it will lead to dramatic improvements in educational opportuni- 
ties. These opportunities^ we believe, are essential to building a strong middle class and 
creating an economy that works for all, not just those at the top. 

But standards are meaningless if they are not translated into effective instruction. New 
York has been a leader on some aspects of implementation, but efforts have not been 
consistently rigorous across the state. 

There are several areas that we believe the state s leaders must aggressively tackle in order 
to make that translation from standards to effective instruction: 

1. Invest in professional development 

2. Invest in time — time for teachers to collaborate and learn new ways to adjust 
instruction to meet the challenge of the new standards 

3. Engage teachers and parents around the value of the standards and the changes 
needed to implement them — this will require an aggressive campaign 

4. Invest in tools to enrich instruction 
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These initiatives will require all of the leaders in this space across the state to come 
together: the governor, the legislature, the commissioner, the Board of Regents, union 
leadership, and district leadership. And as you move forward, you must listen closely 
to the advice of classroom leaders — namely teachers — as well as parents so they can 
provide students with the supports they need to be successful. 


The case for the Common Core 

Many of you know the numbers as well or better than I do. Nationwide, too many of 
today s high school graduates are not ready for college or the workforce. One out of four 
high school graduates requires remedial education to enroll in college courses.' 

Remedial rates for New York students are also high. More than 25 percent of New York 
students who enter the state’s college system are required to take remedial courses.^ At 
two-year community colleges, more than half of students take remedial courses, which 
rises to more than 80 percent of students in the highest needs communities.^ 

Prior to the implementation of the new standards in New York, the majority of students 
were deemed proficient on state exams,'' but performance on national assessments tells 
a different story. According to state tests, 62 percent of students are proficient in math, 
but only 32 percent are proficient according to the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, or NAEP.^ Similarly, 5 1 percent of students are proficient in English language 
arts according to state tests but only 35 percent are on NAEP.'’ And while 74 percent of 
New York students graduate from high school in four years, only 35 percent graduate 
with the English and math skills necessary to succeed and enroll in college.^ 

That is why educators nationwide teamed up with the National Governors Association; 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, or CCSSO; and Michael Cohen’s organization. 
Achieve, to develop the Common Core State Standards, or CCSS — an effort to better pre- 
pare our students with the math and reading skills they need for collage and career success. 

Forty-five states and the District of Columbia have adopted these achievement stan- 
dards since 2010 to help raise the bar for student achievement nationwide.® 


The power of the common core 

The Common Core gives students not just the knowledge but also the skills they need for 
success. Twenty- first century learners need critical thinking skills, the ability to use data 
to problem solve and make arguments, the capacity to digest complex text, and the ability 
to understand the why and not just the how of mathematical equations. Standards give 
parents confidence that the curricula used to teach their children are based on evidence of 
what they will need to be successful — not just in college but also in their careers and lives. 
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To be an engaged member of our democracy, children need to learn the skills I mentioned 
earlier: problem solving, analytical thinking, and the use of data in decision making. 

Standards also give teachers the ability to teach these useful skills rather than a dumbed- 
down curriculum driven by fill-in-the-bubble tests. We also hope the Common Core can 
allow teachers greater — not less — freedom to determine how best to teach while relying 
on an evidence-based process for determining what to teach. 

The Common Core also provides states and district leaders with the opportunity to take 
advantage of economies of scale in developing better assessments, better instructional 
materials, and better technology-based tools to improve instruction. 

At CAP, we applaud New York for being at the forefront of this effort. We urge you 
to move forward with resolve and determination toward effective implementation. 
Frankly, adoption was easy; implementation is the hard part. But you should march 
forward and not turn back. 

Big change is hard. We are asking a lot of our children, our teachers, and our leaders, but 
our children are worth it. 

For an example, see the progress in Massachusetts, which aggressively increased its 
standards in the 1990s.® As a former staffer for Sen. Edward Kennedy (D-MA), I may 
not be the most unbiased judge of that state’s efforts, but I believe the numbers back me 
up when I say that it has led to their success as a top-performing state in providing high- 
quality education. They experienced many obstacles and pushed forward. We should 
look to their experience to inform today’s implementation efforts. 

Teachers are on the frontline of this work. In many places across the country, teachers 
have expressed support for the Common Core and demonstrated their belief that these 
standards will benefit students. For instance, polls conducted by the National Education 
Association, the American Federation of Teachers, and Scholastic all report similar 
results: Teachers think positively about the Common Core.'® Specifically in New York, 
67 percent of teachers believe that the Common Core standards will improve students’ 
ability to think critically and use reasoning skills. “ This is an important finding because 
ultimately it is teachers who will make sure that students get the benefit of tbe Common 
Core’s higher expectations. 

There are many examples of where Common Core implementation has been done 
well and teachers are welcoming tbe new standards. Just ten miles from Albany in 
Watervliet, teachers and administrators have embraced the Common Core despite 
the challenge of teaching new material and report noticeable improvements in their 
students’ academic achievement.'^ 
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In East Moriches, the district’s teachers began working on teaching the Common Core 
standards in 20 1 1 and started hy working in teams to understand current teaching 
practice, decide what the hig ideas were, and then create new protocols to teach the 
more rigorous standards. The new protocols have invigorated hoth new and veteran 
teachers to improve instruction, according to the superintendent. As they work through 
the protocols, teachers are asking for more time for professional development and col- 
laboration, as they let go of old instructional practices and incorporate new ones to help 
students learn better.'^ 

But we are also hearing from around the country — and certainly here in New York — 
that teachers are concerned about the lack of support they have received and the lack 
of teacher engagement in the implementation process. For example, we hear stories of 
fifth-grade teachers on Long Island who have been handed a new, scripted 500-page cur- 
riculum without any training to adapt or apply to their practice.''* These concerns have 
led your teachers association to question moving forward with the new standards. 

It is important to acknowledge that implementation of the Common Core comes when 
states and districts are revamping their teacher evaluation systems and when new, more 
rigorous Common Core-aligned tests are entering the scene. We appreciate the chal- 
lenges of doing both well but hope that states and districts will remain steadfast in the 
implementation of improved educator evaluation systems. Teachers and leaders need 
the feedback that evaluation systems will yield, even during the implementation of the 
standards. Evaluation results can help identify opportunities for professional develop- 
ment and inform strategic staffing decisions, such as matching strong teachers with 
students who need them most. But to get it right, we need to make sure that teachers 
have the resources and support they need to succeed at their jobs. 

The Common Core standards are a massive shift in terms of content and teaching strate- 
gies. Teachers need to be able to trust the evaluation system and believe that it is fair. 


Recommendations for effective implementation 
1. Invest in professional development 

A much larger investment in professional development is needed to help teachers pre- 
pare and have the resources they need to teach to the Common Core standards. 

Some states have already made this critical investment. California budgeted $1.25 
billion in the 2013-14 school year to assist school districts with implementing the 
Common Core standards, including professional development, instructional materials, 
and enhancements to technology.'^ Tennessee and Kentucky have also made new invest- 
ments of this kind."’ 
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States and districts are investing their professional development dollars in different 
ways. In Tennessee, for example, the state education department trained 42,000 teach- 
ers during the 2012-13 school year and the summer of 2013, which accounts for about 
two-thirds of the state s teacher workforce.^^ The trainings were led hy the state’s most 
effective teachers, who competed to he selected for these leadership roles. The trainings 
were optional, but the turnout was enormous. 

Rhode Island’s Common Core Ambassadors team is a group of experienced local educa- 
tors that will visit communities throughout the state to offer their expertise about how 
the CCSS will impact teachers and students in Rhode Island schools.'* 

In Delaware, the state department of education has created an initiative called Common 
Ground for the Common Core, which brings school and district representatives from a 
variety of districts together to work on how to implement the standards in classrooms.'^ 
New York has provided a similar “training the trainer” initiative through the Network 
Team Institutes for the past three years.^" 

Based on our review of efforts in other states, we recommend that New York continue 
these efforts but ensure that the individuals selected for the program are competitively 
chosen and given additional support at the district level. 

We would also urge you to look at models of effective local-level engagement with teach- 
ers from around the country. For example, the Cleveland Metropolitan School District, 
in partnership with the Cleveland Teachers Union, created a district-wide, centrally 
located Common Core Training Center, where teachers are trained in a real classroom 
and school.^' 

The state needs to empower teachers and their representatives in this work. Teacher 
leaders need to step forward and own implementation of the standards. 

In Massachusetts, the state began its work on the Common Core by bringing together 
teachers and other educators to meld the state standards with the Common Core. Now, 
these teachers collaborate to create events and resources to help teachers learn about 
the standards and have support to teach them. One Saturday event last fall, which was 
hosted by the state university, the state teachers association, and Teach Plus, drew 500 
participants to talk about how to turn standards into instruction.^^ 

The National Education Association, recognizing the importance of supporting teach- 
ers and the Common Core, awarded nine first-round grants from its $60 million Great 
Public Schools Fund to state and local affiliates working on implementing the stan- 
dards.^* The grant awardees included: 
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• The Maryland State Education Association, which will use its $ 100,000 grant to sup- 
port a cadre of 46 leaders in delivering professional development and engagement 
activities around the Common Core^'* 

• The state education association in Illinois, which received $222,000 to lead a train- 
the-trainer program for 20 union members in five locations around the state who can 
support educators in their efforts to implement the Common Core^^ 


2. Invest in time 

Teachers also need more time for professional development and collaboration with 
their peers. Linda Darling-Hammond — one of the members of this panel — writes in 
her book. The Flat World and Education, that American teachers typically have little to 
no time to work with colleagues during the school day, and they generally receive only 
three to five hours weekly to use for independent planning.^'’ 

If we compare the use of teachers’ time across countries with high-performing education 
systems, we can draw some useful conclusions. For example, the number of weeks and 
days that U.S. teachers work do not differ wildly from other high-performing nations.^^ 
However, U.S. teachers spend more time teaching in front of the classroom compared 
to high-performing countries — over 1,000 hours per school year in the United States 
compared to Finland’s 550 to 700 hours.^* For teachers in many European and Asian 
countries, instruction generally takes up less than half of their working day, while the 
remaining time — typically about 15 to 20 hours per week — is spent on tasks related to 
teaching, such as collaboration with colleagues and meeting with students and parents.^^ 

CAP and the National Center on Time and Learning released a report last month 
highlighting how more and better learning time can support effective implementation of 
the Common Core by providing not only more time for students but also more time for 
teachers’ professional development, collaboration, and planning.^” 

In a study of 30 high-achieving, high-poverty schools with longer school days and years, 
more than one-third reported scheduling 15 or more professional development and 
planning days, whereas the local schools in surrounding districts rarely exceeded five or 
six professional development and planning days.^' 

Orchard Gardens K-8 Pilot School in Boston, Massachusetts, has increased learning 
time for students and incorporated 100-minute highly structured teacher collaboration 
meetings that allow teachers to plan lessons and share best practices as they implement 
the new standards.^^ 
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Again, this is an area where New York has already made progress. Focused on its lowest 
performing schools, the New York State Education Department has required priority 
schools to expand the learning day hy at least 25 percent for all students in a school 
building. In January 2013, Gov. Cuomo proposed to expand the school day hy creating 
a competitive grant program for schools that develop approved plans to improve student 
achievement that includes extending the school day or year hy at least 25 percent. 

The New York Legislature funded that $20 million grant program in March 2013 and 
released a request for proposals. The first grantees will he announced early this year. 
Additional time for teacher collaboration and professional development is an important 
component that grantees must address.^'* 

Additional time for students to catch up to more rigorous content is particularly important 
in low-performing schools. But especially during this time of transition, additional time for 
teachers in all schools is also needed as they learn new content and revamp their instruc- 
tional techniques to teach their students new skills that require inquiry-based learning. 

We strongly support the extended learning time approach. But there are other strategies 
for increasing teachers’ time for development and collaboration, including paying teach- 
ers during the summer or after school or giving them lower course loads. 


3. Engage parents and teachers 

Parents and communities need to better understand the importance of the high expecta- 
tions that the Common Core standards has for students. 

Kentucky developed a detailed plan to implement the standards that involved creating a 
communications strategy, building educator support, and bringing together a network 
of partners. This plan highlighted the state’s leadership and long history of state-man- 
dated assessment and accountability, which preceded No Child Left Behind. Kentucky 
then developed a website about the state’s new law that overhauled the assessment and 
accountability system and used webcasts, blogs, email communications with teachers, 
online publications and editorials, parent-friendly brochures, and question-and-answer 
compilations to communicate the standards to the public. The state also partnered with 
many education organizations, nonprofits, and business leaders — such as the Kentucky 
Chamber of Commerce — and had robust teacher engagement, including a teacher effec- 
tiveness steering committee, teacher workgroups, professional learning communities, 
and regional leadership networks.^^ 

Kentucky also developed a repository in which teachers could access the Common Core 
standards, resources, professional learning aligned with the standards, digital textbooks, 
and assessment items. They also provided online one-on-one training and collaboration 
through Common Core 360.^"* 
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In partnership with the Tennessee State Collahorative on Reforming Education^ or 
SCORE, Tennessee formed a Common Core Leadership Council to give districts a 
voice in the transition to the new standards. The council is tasked with advising the state 
department of education on assessment, creating professional development resources, 
shaping CCSS pilot programs, and becoming regional experts and leaders.^^ 


4. Invest in tools 

The development of curricula and instructional tools is also necessary. New York has 
already done some excellent work on this front, hut more is needed. In comparison to 
other states. New York has invested significant time and resources in the quality, rigor, 
and availability of comprehensive tools and resources. 

The EngageNY website, for example, has a rich collection of materials and lessons 
for teachers to use, plus professional development modules, all designed around the 
Common Core. New York has also invested significant resources in providing optional 
“module curricula” for teachers in English language arts and math. We applaud New 
York for developing these resources and making them open and publicly available. 

Other districts and states across the nation use EngageNY as a resource for their transi- 
tion to the Common Core.^* 

However, there is still room for improvement. EngageNY could include a better system 
to judge the quality and grade appropriateness of materials. The site in general could 
also be more user friendly. 

There are many other examples of leveraging economies of scale and developing instruc- 
tional tools from around the country. The Literacy Design Collaborative, for example, 
is a web-based library of modules, lessons, videos, assessments, and other materials, 
organized and designed so that any teacher using the Common Core can find support 
for instruction in any standard.^^ 

Inside Mathematics is another website that collects the best work of various mathemat- 
ics initiatives into groups of tasks, materials, and assessments aligned with the Common 
Core by grade and by standard.'^® In a report for the Center for American Progress, Linda 
Darling-Hammond pointed to teachers’ use of the formative assessment for students 
available at this site as an important resource for professional learning.'*^ 

As the state moves forward with instructional tool development, you cannot ignore the 
power of technology in creating next-generation blended learning opportunities. 
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Districts and schools need the state s support to further develop their technological capac- 
ity to support the new computer-based Common Core assessments. Gov. Cuomo s $2 
hiUion hond proposal, if approved hy voters in November, will help make schools wire- 
less, fund tablets and wired whiteboards, and expand programs that allow students to use 
technology at their own pace.'^^ We support President Barack Obamas proposal to provide 
additional federal funds through the Federal Communications Commission, or FCC.'*^ 

States have also made a substantial investment in their technological infrastructure. 
Rhode Island, for example, is using a $20 million technology infrastructure bond to 
expand wireless access to classrooms across the state during the next several years.'*^ 

Other states are leveraging economies of scale to save districts money on infrastructure 
and technology. Spearheaded by the Bloomington Public School District, the Illini 
Cloud is an initiative that allows participating schools and districts in Illinois to save 30 
percent to 60 percent in costs by sharing hardware, applications, data storage, and IT 
support.'^^ Over 200 Illinois districts have also teamed up to share software and technol- 
ogy in a nonprofit cloud-computing consortium for schools.'*'’ 

There are challenges that the state must address that come with new technology. Teachers 
need to feel prepared to work with new technologies and help administer the computer- 
based assessments. Concerns about data privacy should also be addressed. The Family 
Educational Rights and Privacy Act, or FERPA, is an outdated law; we need to protect 
student privacy but also appreciate that it was drafted before the advent of computers.'*^ 

The transition to the Common Core should also lead to better, fewer, and fairer tests. 
The new Common Core-aligned tests move beyond traditional multiple-choice tests. 
They are performance based and will require students to use their critical thinking, 
problem-solving, and writing skills. 

The promise of these new tests should encourage states and districts to roll back other 
unnecessary tests. Students are subject to a multitude of tests; state and federal law 
require some of them but not many. 

District-level testing, which is often self-inflicted, can add hours of testing time. The 
average seventh-grade student in Denver, Colorado, for example will spend 14 hours 
on district-level assessments in addition to the state test.'** Compare this to Baltimore, 
Maryland, where seventh graders are likely to spend only 1.5 hours on district tests.'*® 
While some districts are taking the initiative to reduce unnecessary tests, few states have 
any comprehensive efforts underway. 

New York, however, applied and was approved for a double-testing waiver from the U.S. 
Department of Education, which would allow the state to administer only the pilot test 
of the new Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers, or PARCC 
assessments, instead of both the pilot test and the states current assessment.*” 
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New York is also awarding “Teaching is the Core” grants to school districts that review 
their local assessment practices to ensure that local tests help inform instruction and 
eliminate those that do not.^' And the Board of Regents took steps last week to eliminate 
traditional standardized tests for kindergarten through second grade; it also established 
a one percent cap on time for locally selected standardized testing.*^ 

These are important steps that should he recognized. 


Conclusion 

In closing, I would like to thank the commissioners for their attention today and want to 
let you know that the Center for American Progress is happy to help in any way we can 
as you move forward with your work. 

There are many things that must happen in order to effectively implement the standards 
but we believe that professional development, time for teachers, parent engagement, and 
development of instructional tools are four of the most important areas. 

The work is challenging but most efforts worth doing are a challenge. It is appropriate 
to expect more of our children and our educators. But we must also expect more from 
policy leaders: They must deliver the resources and supports needed to translate stan- 
dards into instruction. Just as importantly, we must help parents understand the goals 
behind the standards and engage them in the efforts to support students and teachers. 
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